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THE COLONIZING POLICY OF THE ROMANS FROM 
123 TO 31 B.C. 

By Frank Frost Abbott 

In this paper an attempt has been made to note some of 
the changes which the colonizing policy of Rome underwent in 
the period of the Revolution, and to connect each of them with the 
political situation out of which it came. 1 In no phase of her political 
life during this period are the coming of the Empire and the reorgani- 
zation of society more clearly foreshadowed than in her colonial 
history. The democratic tendency of the times, the movement 
toward the centralization of power in the hands of one man, the 
increasing influence of the army in politics, the development of the 
imperial idea, and the growth of a more intelligent interest in the 
welfare of the provinces may be seen even more clearly in the changes 
which the attitude of the Romans toward colonies underwent than 
in the transformations which the government at Rome was under- 
going. 

These changes are brought to light by comparing the steps taken 
toward colonization in the years 133-31 B.C. with those of the older 
Republic and the Empire. Under the Republic we find two great 

1 Admirable accounts of Roman colonization have been given by De Ruggiero 
in the Dizionario Ejrigrafico (separately issued as Le Colonie dei Romani) and by 
Kornemann in the Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll Realencyclopadie, IV, coll. 511-88, and for 
many of the facts on which this interpretation is based reference may be made to those 
articles. 
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classes of colonies, the coloniae Latinorum and the coloniae ciuium 
Romanorum. So far as Italy was concerned, the former include the 
early establishments effected by the Latin League and the colonies 
founded after 389 by Rome acting alone. The last of these settle- 
ments was made in 181 B.C., so that there were no Latin colonies 
sent out to points in Italy after the time of the Gracchi. The most 
characteristic feature of the coloniae ciuium Romanorum was the 
fact that they were established on the coast, at such points as Min- 
turnae, Sinuessa, Sena Gallica, and Croton. This practice was 
followed without exception up to 183 B.C., when the rule was broken 
by sending Roman colonies to Mutina, Parma, and Saturnia. Per- 
haps this change in policy, so far as Mutina and Parma were con- 
cerned, was due to the feeling that the resistance of the Boii had been 
so fierce and so persistent that Latins could not be trusted to hold 
them in check. This element in the situation at least justified the 
procedure, but more probably the choice of Romans for these inland 
colonies was a part of the policy of social regeneration of Cato, in 
whose censorship these three colonies were sent out. This view 
gains some probability from the fact that, although usually only a 
few hundred men were sent to a Roman colony, two thousand 
settlers were assigned to Mutina and the same number to Parma. 
It may have been Cato's object to provide for some of the needy 
citizens of Rome. If it was, the case of these two towns furnishes 
an interesting precedent for the Gracchan colonies. The Roman 
colonies were first of all sent out for purposes of defense; the Latin 
colonies served as military outposts and as centers of Roman in- 
fluence. To hold and Romanize the provinces by means of founding 
colonies in them was not the policy of the Republic. It was a method 
employed in Italy only. Consequently, since Italy was completely 
subdued by the time of the Gracchi, the necessity of establishing 
colonies for defense ceased to exist, and only one colony, primarily 
of this sort, was founded in the subsequent Republican period, viz., 
Eporedia in Transpadane Gaul, established in 100 B.C. This town 
was located at the southern end of the Great St. Bernard Pass, and, 
in view of the exceptional character which its situation gave it, its 
establishment is only an isolated instance of a return to the earlier 
policy. 
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With the Gracchi, as is well known, a change in the motives for 
colonization came in. The purpose of Tiberius was to relieve the 
needy population of Rome and to promote the prosperity of the 
country districts. He sought to accomplish his object by placing 
individual settlers on the reclaimed public land. Gaius had the 
same purpose in mind, but his plan differed from that of his brother, 
in that he proposed to plant colonies. His colonies were also to 
provide opportunities for men of a class different from those for 
whom Tiberius was solicitous. The colonists were to be men of 
approved character 1 and were drawn from among the less fortunate 
merchants and artisans. This second conclusion seems to follow 
from the sites which he selected for his settlements, viz., Colonia 
Minervia (=Scolacium), Colonia Neptunia (=Tarentum), and 
Colonia Iunonia (= Carthago). All of these places were on the coast 
and had excellent locations for commercial purposes. His attempt 
to send a colony to Capua also confirms this view. A settlement 
there would naturally become an important center for Campanian 
trade. 

The change from the earlier Republican policy in all these cases 
is clear. These colonies were not to protect the frontier or hold 
important strategic points, but to provide better opportunities for a 
livelihood for the unsuccessful and to develop Roman territory. It 
will be noticed that regard was had not only to the extremely poor 
but to the lower middle class. The plan had its political side because 
Gaius wished to enlist the support of all elements outside the oligar- 
chy, the commercial classes as well as the proletariat. 

The establishment of two colonies in Southeastern Italy and a 
third at Carthage looks like a well thought-out plan to bring the 
trade and banking interests of the Eastern Mediterranean basin 
into Roman hands. It indicates the rapid growth of the commercial 
spirit, as does the settlement of many individual Roman merchants 
at Alexandria and Delos in the same period. The founding of these 
trading colonies would supplement the agrarian measures of Gaius by 
furnishing a new outlet for Italian energy and capital, and would 
thus improve the financial condition of the peninsula. From the 
political point of view the movement is especially significant of the 

> Plut. C. Gracch. 9. 
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growing influence of the commercial classes in directing the policy 
of the government, and coincides in a noteworthy way with a change 
in the provincial policy of Rome. Down to 146 B.C. she had organ- 
ized only three provinces, viz., Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, and 
Spain. These territories were taken under Roman rule, the last 
of them in 197 B.C., as an outcome of the Punic wars, to protect 
Rome against her great rival. When the victories over Macedonia 
and Syria came in the first half of the second century B.C., Rome 
refrained from adding any territory to the Empire, but contented 
herself with securing a balance of power in the East. But with the 
middle of the second century a change comes over her policy. From 
146 to 120 B.C. five new provinces were annexed, viz., Africa, Illyri- 
cum and Macedonia, Achaea, Asia, and Gallia Narbonensis. The 
failure of the old plan to secure peace was doubtless one reason for 
the change, but we may well see also in this reversal of the earlier 
method of dealing with conquered territory the increasing power 
of the commercial and banking interests at Rome. 

The senatorial attack on the colonizing plans of Gaius took a 
double form. Drusus, the champion of the senate, cleverly outbid 
Gracchus for popular favor by proposing that twelve new colonies, 
each of three thousand citizens, should be sent out. He probably 
had no intention of carrying out this plan, but it served well his 
purpose of estranging the people from his opponent. The fact that 
Junonia was to be established on the site of Carthage, whose soil 
had been put under a perpetual curse by Scipio, furnished the second 
point for attack, and the unfavorable omens which attended the 
settlement of the colony materially strengthened the senatorial case. 
It does not seem probable that the senate was unalterably opposed 
to the general policy of establishing colonies for the help of the 
citizens. This method of meeting the pressure for relief would 
be far less objectionable to it than the division of the ager publicus, 
which would bring a great loss to the capitalist, because it would 
involve a resumption by the government of vast tracts of land occu- 
pied by him. In fact the colonies at Tarentum and Scolacium seem 
to have been authorized by a senatus consultum, but the senatorial 
party was hostile to the colonizing plans of Gracchus, because he 
was sponsor for them, and it felt that by wrecking them it might 
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destroy his political influence. These expectations were well 
founded, for Junonia became the storm-center in the struggle, and 
the popular hostility to the establishment of a colony there broke 
the prestige of Gracchus. The foundation at Junonia was selected 
for attack, as we have noticed, partly because the hatred of Carthage, 
the fear of seeing her prosperity revived, and anxiety lest the gods 
might be displeased by neglect of Scipio's dedication of Carthage 
to the gods of the lower world rendered it probable that a successful 
appeal could be made to popular prejudice. 

Arguments based on these considerations were primarily for 
popular use. How much they weighed with the senate we cannot 
tell. Other, and more serious, objections to Junonia presented 
themselves to the adherents of the old regime. Foremost among 
these was the fact that it was a transmarine colony and a colonia 
ciuium Romanorum. The founding of colonies outside Italy was 
essentially an innovation, and Rome was constitutionally opposed 
to all innovations. It obscured too the distinction which she had 
always made between Italy and the provinces. Romans had come 
to recognize the fact that the peninsula was a geographical and 
political unit, with Rome as its capital. The maintenance of law 
and order, the acceptance of Roman ideas, a reasonably considerate 
treatment of the Italians, and a corresponding loyalty on their part 
were essential to the security of the capital. These objects could be 
attained in no better way than by establishing throughout the 
peninsula colonies which would be bound closely to Rome by the 
special privileges received from the mother-city. No such strong 
motives operated in the case of the provinces. The control of them 
was in the hands of the soldiers; their Romanization could be left 
to the individual trader, money-lender, and tax-gatherer. The con- 
ception of the city-state, unique in its privileges and its powers, had 
weakened somewhat, so far as Italy was concerned, but it was main- 
tained over against the world outside the peninsula. Furthermore, 
by planting a transmarine colony on the coast the Roman feared 
that he might be raising up a rival to his own city. Outside of 
Italy, Rome's policy had been to destroy such rivals rather than to 
build them up. From the geographical and commercial points of 
view the choice of Carthage by Gracchus as the site for his trans- 
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marine colony was admirable; from the sentimental point of view it 
was disastrous. To what extent the Romans appreciated the geogra- 
phical disadvantage under which their city lay in its efforts to secure 
the commerce of the world we cannot say, but they must have 
realized the fact that the location of Carthage was much better than 
that of Rome to secure the trade of the East where the greatest 
possibilities for seagoing trade then lay. The commercial pre- 
eminence of Carthage in the early days would have brought this 
home to them, if a mere contemplation of the long and dangerous 
voyage around Italy had not done so. 

A serious objection to the establishment of transmarine colonies 
which we have not thus far considered lay in the fact that, according 
to Republican theory, land in the provinces belonged to the Roman 
state, and contributed to the Roman treasury. To grant it to 
colonists would materially lessen the revenues of the state. Per- 
haps it would be attributing too great foresight to the aristocracy 
to suppose that it feared lest a loss of revenue from the provinces 
would be made up by the imposition of indirect taxes which would 
fall largely on well-to-do citizens, but it is not outside the range of 
possibility. The uicesima libertatis, a 5 per cent tax, already existed 
under the Republic, and Augustus found it necessary to establish 
an inheritance tax of 5 per cent and to put a charge on goods sold 
at auction. 

One more objection to the founding of colonies in the provinces 
remains to be mentioned. The contrast which would be set up 
between such settlements enjoying Latin or Roman rights and the 
neighboring native towns would call the attention of the latter to 
their own unfortunate position, and either breed discontent in them 
or raise in their minds the unwarranted hope of attaining some of 
the advantages of Roman citizenship. This danger must have been 
brought home to the Romans at this moment by the situation in 
Italy. Roman colonies were scattered through the peninsula, and 
the advantages which they enjoyed were so impressed upon the 
neighboring Italians that there was an ominous murmur of discon- 
tent in the Italian communities. To create a similar or worse 
situation in the provinces would seem the height of folly. In this 
connection it may be noted that in proposing the establishment of a 
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transmarine colony probably Gracchus had no intention of taking 
a step toward the improvement of the political or social condition 
of the provincials. So far as we can see, there is none among his 
many reforms which looks to the betterment of the provinces. In 
fact his most noteworthy measure concerning the provinces, the one 
providing that the contracts for the collection of Asian taxes should 
be let in Rome, seems to have been prejudicial to the provincials, and 
to have been introduced for the purpose of bringing a larger revenue 
to the state. 1 

It has been often said that there was no popular pressure for 
the establishment of colonies in the provinces, that the Roman and 
the Italian did not look kindly on the thought of perpetual exile 
from Italy, and that they went out to the provinces as traders, 
bankers, or tax-gatherers, but always with the expectation of coming 
back to Italy to enjoy the profits of their enforced stay abroad. As 
traders in a native provincial town they were still Romans, but to be 
enrolled for a transmarine colony and to become citizens of Junonia 
or of Corinth severed their sentimental connection with the capital. 
Cicero's discontent with the barrenness of provincial life comes to 
one's mind in this connection. The steady growth of Rome may 
furnish proof of its attractiveness for the common man also, and at 
a later date Cicero, in opposing the agrarian plans of Rullus, dwells 
upon the drawbacks of country life as compared with life in the 
capital. This view of the attitude of the Roman toward permanent 
residence in the provinces is probably correct, and yet it is to be 
noticed that several thousand people enrolled for the colony at 
Junonia. 

The struggle between Gracchus and the senate over the establish- 
ment of this colony ended in a compromise. The Rubrian Law which 
authorized it was repealed. Consequently the community as a 
colony ceased to exist, but the settlers retained their assignments 
of land free from tribute. 

The fact has been mentioned that the founding of transmarine 
colonies was out of harmony with Roman policy. It was not, how- 
ever, without precedent. Such colonies had been planted at Carteia 
and Valentia in Spain in 171 and 138 B.C., respectively, and at Palma 

1 Cf. Frank, Roman Imperialism, p. 249. 
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and Pollentia in the Balearic Isles in 123 b.c. The colonists of 
Carteia, Livy tells us, were the sons of Roman soldiers and Spanish 
women. To a delegation of these people the senate granted the 
right to found a Latin colony at Carteia, and four thousand of them 
with their freedmen settled there. The character of the colonists 
was exceptional; they made a definite request of the senate, and their 
settlement merely involved their transfer from one point in a province 
to another. All these circumstances made the case exceptional, and 
it could scarcely serve as a precedent for the future. The colonists 
at Valentia were drawn from the army of Viriathus. Perhaps in 
both cases sentiment was one of the motives which led the senate 
to deviate from its accepted policy. Palma and Pollentia on the 
island of Majorca were settled by Roman citizens brought over from 
Spain, several thousand in number. The military necessity for 
taking such a step can be easily understood. The people of the 
islands were barbarous, and individual traders could not have settled 
among them with safety. It is not so easy to explain the political 
side of the matter. When we recall the violent opposition of the 
senate to the plan of establishing a colony at Junonia, it is surprising 
that this body should accept at the same moment a measure providing 
for the founding of two other transmarine colonies. The colonies 
were led out by Q. Caecilius Metellus, a member of one of the leading 
senatorial families. The fact that the senate adopted this measure 
makes it probable that the land occupied by the colonists was not 
allowed to be free from tribute, for, as we shall presently see, that 
was one of the vital questions raised in connection with the early 
colonies planted outside of Italy. 

This was one of the points at issue in the case of Narbo Martius, 
founded in 118 b.c. in Gallia Narbonensis. Herzog long ago noticed 1 
the coincidence in point of time between the pacification of this 
province and the ascendency of C. Gracchus. Through this strip 
of land in Southern Gaul lay the road to the rich province of Spain; 
it was essential to the Italian trader that it should be in the hands 
of Rome, and it was the commercial class which led the government 
to bring this district under its control. It was for the merchant too 
that the colony of Narbo Martius was founded on the river Atax 

i Gall. Narb Hist., pp. 49-50. 
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at the junction of the roads running west and south, and at a very 
promising point for trade. The settlement was to be a colony of 
Roman citizens located in a province. It was therefore open to all 
the general objections which had always been urged against the 
planting of such colonies. Furthermore, the development of trade 
from Narbo as a center could hardly fail to lead in time to further 
conquest and expansion. We are not surprised, therefore, to find 
that the senate, or at least a part of it, opposed the plan. 1 At Narbo, 
as in the case of Junonia, the form which the ownership of the allot- 
ments should take was the central point of the discussion. For 
Junonia, Gracchus had carried through his project of establishing a 
colony in which the allotments of land should be held as private 
property and should be free from tribute. This was in violation of 
the established policy of the Republic, and in the reaction which 
followed the downfall of Gaius Gracchus, that portion of the Rubrian 
Law which made the settlement a colony was repealed. In the 
case of Narbo the establishment of the colony was allowed, but the 
state retained the ultimate ownership of the land. 2 Nothing marks 
more clearly the intention of the Republic to keep the provinces in 
a permanent state of inferiority and dependence than her consistent 
refusal to recognize the right of the private ownership of land in the 
provinces. 3 Exceptional circumstances had led to the founding of 
Carteia, Valentia, Palma, and Pollentia, and Junonia lost its title 
of colony. But the settlement at Narbo was not the outcome of 
any peculiar situation, and, except for the limited right of ownership 
to which its citizens were subject, it enjoyed the same rights and 
privileges as the Roman colonies of Italy and Cisalpine Gaul. Con- 
sequently it furnishes the first clear precedent of a colony outside 
the peninsula. The fact that Narbo could be thought of as lying 
upon an extended portion of the peninsula made it easier to over- 
come the prejudice against colonies outside of Italy than would have 
been the case with a proposed colony across the sea. With the plant- 
ing of this colony the first stage in the recasting of Republican policy 
in the matter of colonizing comes to an end. In the first place 

1 Cic. Brut. 160; Pro Cluent. 140. 

2 Mommsen, St. R., Ill, 736. 
" Cf. ibid., Ill, 733 f. 
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strategic considerations are no longer paramount. The relief of the 
unfortunate and the development of trade have become the impelling 
motives. Secondly, a precedent has been set for the planting of 
colonies outside of Italy or Cisalpine Gaul. 

The Democratic party under Marius and Saturninus took up 
the Gracchan policy of planting transmarine colonies, and in 100 b.c. 
the tribune Saturninus put through bills which provided for the 
founding of colonies in Africa, Sicily, Achaea, and Macedonia. After 
the downfall of Saturninus these measures were repealed, 1 but we 
know of the establishment of at least one transmarine colony at this 
time, viz., the colonia Mariana on the island of Corsica. The Demo- 
cratic legislation of this period carried out the Gracchan policy in 
one other particular, but applied it in a new way. Before the time 
of Marius only those who possessed a fixed property qualification 
were admitted to service in a legion. Marius opened the ranks 
to the proletariat. Consequently, when his army was disbanded, 
there was a large number of needy soldiers for whom some provision 
had to be made. Marius wished to see them rewarded; the Demo- 
cratic party favored the plan, and the senate must have seen the 
danger of allowing them to remain in Rome. This situation led to 
the passage of laws establishing colonies to receive them, and in this 
way the first colonies of veterans were founded. At the same time 
the Democratic party took another step forward in the way of 
granting state aid. Hitherto the ager publicus had been used for 
colonies. The lex Appuleia of 100 b.c. authorized the purchase of 
land from private owners by the state for allotment to the settlers. 

One of the most interesting phases of the colonizing policy of the 
Democrats is its tendency to grant the same rights in the peninsula 
north of the Po as south of it, to raise Italy to an equality with Rome, 
and to put the provinces on a par with Italy. The persistent at- 
tempts, some of them successful, to plant colonies in the provinces 
tended to obliterate the sharp line of distinction which had been 
drawn between the provinces and Italy. The invitation which 
Gracchus gave to the Italians to enrol themselves for the colony 
at Junonia, and the provision of the lex Appuleia which authorized 
Marius to confer the right of Roman citizenship on three Italians 

1 Cio. De leg., ii. 14. 
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in each of his colonies were both steps toward putting Rome and 
the rest of Italy on the same basis. 

As early as the beginning of the third century B.C., by establish- 
ing a Roman colony at Sena Gallica, the Romans recognized the 
right to the full ownership of land in Cisalpine Gaul, 1 although that 
district lay outside the boundaries of Italy proper as much as Sicily 
did. In this respect then Cisalpine Gaul was granted the same 
privileges as Italy. It was a logical extension of this conception of 
a Greater Italy when, in 89 b.c, as a result of the Social War, the 
rights of Latin colonies were granted to Bergomum, Mantua, Ver- 
cellae, and several other towns in Transpadane Gaul. The impor- 
tance of this action cannot be overestimated. It set a precedent 
which in time led to giving the title of colony with the accompanying 
rights and privileges even to towns in the provinces. 

With the dictatorship of Sulla a revolutionary change in the 
Republican method of procedure comes in. Up to 82 b.c. no colony 
could be planted until a measure had been passed in the popular 
assembly authorizing it. Sulla drew his right to found colonies 
from the lex Valeria of 82 b.c, which not only named him dictator 
legibus scribendis et rei publicae constituendae, but conferred upon 
him among other powers this particular function. This general 
empowering act of course put in his hands the right to determine the 
site and size of each colony, and the size of the allotments, to choose 
the commissioners, and to arrange all the details which previously 
had been fixed for a colony in the law which provided for its estab- 
lishment. Most of the land for these colonies was secured by con- 
fiscation. Never before had colonization been carried out on such 
a large scale. At least one hundred and twenty thousand soldiers 2 
were provided with allotments in perhaps seventeen 3 different 
colonies. Probably Sulla, in providing for his veterans in this way, 
hoped that these settlements scattered throughout Italy would make 
him and his new constitution secure. 

From the time of Sulla's dictatorship on to the establishment 
of the Empire no important changes in matters of principle or 

• Mommsen, St. R., Ill, 734, n. 2. 
2 Cf. Appian Bell. Civ. i. 100; Livy, Ep. 89. 

s Cf . Kornemann, Pauly-Wissowa, Realenc, IV, coll. 522-23; De Ruggiero, Le 
Colonie dei Romani, p. 129. 
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procedure were introduced into the colonizing policy of the Romans, 
or — to put it in another way — for every deviation which we find 
in the last years of the Republic from the established practices of 
the earlier Republic a precedent can be found in the period from 
123 to 82 B.C. This of course does not mean that Caesar did little 
to mold the colonial policy of the Romans. Indeed, it was he who 
gave it a permanent form, a form which was taken over without 
essential change by Augustus and his successors. 

For nearly twenty years after the dictatorship of Sulla we have 
no record of any colonial legislation. The subject was revived, 
however, by the ambitious measure proposed by the tribune Rullus 
in 63 B.C. The details of this bill have fortunately been set down 
for us in Cicero's three orations delivered against it. The plan 
resembled the colonizing measures of Gaius Gracchus rather than 
those of Marius and Sulla, in that it was primarily intended to pro- 
vide for civilians, not for veterans. Some of them were to be 
settled in Italian towns already in existence; for others colonies 
were to be established in the Ager Campanus and Campus Stellatis. 1 
At Capua, for instance, a colony of five thousand was to be planted, 
and in one of the most vigorous passages of his attack upon the law, 2 
Cicero appeals to the traditional hatred of Capua, and tries to arouse 
the fear that she may become again a rival of Rome. In making 
this point he is using the same argument which probably the sena- 
torial leaders of an earlier generation had used against the proposed 
settlements of Gaius Gracchus at Capua and Carthage. Land was 
to be bought for the allotments by the sale of ager -publicus in Italy 
and the provinces, and by the imposition of a heavy tax on the 
public land in the provinces still retained by the state. A very large 
sum of money would thus be placed at the disposal of the commis- 
sioners, who were to hold office for five years and enjoy an almost 
unlimited power in carrying out the plan. To what extent the bill 
was intended as a serious measure to relieve conditions in Rome it 
is hard to say. Without doubt Caesar was vitally interested in it, 
and, as Lange holds, 3 it may have been primarily intended to advance 

i Cic. De leg. agr. i. 5. 16 ff.; i. 6. 18 ff.; ii. 27. 73 ff.; iii. 4. 15. 

2 Ibid., i. 6. 18. 

3 Lange, RSmiscke AUertkumer, III 2 , 239; cf. Frank, Roman Imperialism, p. 333. 
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his political fortunes. He could count on being one of the commis- 
sioners, and the long term of service, with the extraordinary powers 
to be granted to the commission by the popular assembly, would 
help to break down the oligarchical tradition that a magistrate should 
hold office for a year only and be responsible to the senate for his 
action. Probably the looseness with which the bill was drawn up, 
and the wide discretion which it would have given to the commission, 
contributed to bring about its defeat. 

Caesar returned to his attack on the Ager Campanus and the 
Campus Stellatis in 59 b.c. His purpose now was to provide for the 
veterans of Pompey, and with the help of Pompey his agrarian law 
was carried in spite of the vigorous efforts of the senate to save the 
rich lands of Campania, and in spite of the loss of revenue which 
would result when they were given up by the state. Under this law 
colonies were planted at Capua, Calatia, and Casilinum. In the 
twenty-eight years which intervene between the establishment of 
these colonies and the battle of Actium some twenty-six other Roman 
colonies were founded in Italy. 1 

But a still more important feature of his colonizing policy lay 
in the efforts which he made to Romanize the provinces. His first 
step in this direction was to secure the rights of Roman citizenship 
for the Transpadane Gauls in 49 B.C. Probably two motives 
influenced him largely in taking this action. He wished to repay 
the Transpadane region for its loyal support of his cause, 2 and to 
make the Alps the political boundary of Italy to the north. This 
grant was not entirely out of harmony with Republican theory, 
because the community of rights of Cisalpine Gaul and Italy proper 
had been recognized as early as 283 B.C., when a Roman colony was 
planted at Sena Gallica, 3 and another step toward the inclusion of 
the Cisalpine region within the political limits of Italy was taken 
in 89 B.C. by granting the rights of Latin colonies to certain towns 
in this part of the peninsula. 4 However, it violated the Republican 
principle that communities in the provinces should not receive 
Roman rights, for Cisalpine Gaul continued to be a province, or at 
least was not politically a part of Italy. Caesar violated Republican 

1 Cf. Kornemann, op. til., col. 524. s Mommsen, St. R., Ill, 734, n. 1. 

2 Caesar B.C., iii. 87. 4. « Cf. p. 375. 
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tradition in a more flagrant way by granting the rights of Roman 
citizenship to the people of Gades in Spain 1 in 49 B.C., and by plant- 
ing Roman colonies at Carthage and Corinth after his return from 
Munda. By these measures the policy of founding Roman colonies 
in the provinces was firmly established, and through Caesar's efforts 
and those of the Second Triumvirate between forty and fifty such 
settlements were made in the several provinces. 2 The accompanying 
table shows how widely they were scattered through the Empire : 

Sicily 1 

Sardinia 1 

Baetica 6 

Tarraconensis 5 

Gallia Narbonensis 5 

TresGalliae 3 

Pannonia 1 

Dalmatia 4 

Macedonia 1 

Achaea and Epulis 4 

Asia 1 

Bithynia and Pontus 3 

Galatia 1 

Syria 1 

Egypt 1 

Africa 6 (or ll) 3 

Total 44 (or 49) 

Diverse motives probably led Caesar and the Triumvirs to found 
these colonies outside of Italy. It is estimated that Caesar's lex 
de coloniis deducendis of 44 b.c, when supplemented by the lex 
Antonia, provided land not only for all of Caesar's veterans but also 
for eighty thousand needy citizens, 4 and after the battle of Philippi, 
Octavian had to provide for one hundred and seventy thousand 
discharged soldiers. 5 Room could not be had for all these men in 
Italy. It was necessary to settle many of them in the provinces, so 

1 Cf. Lange, Rom. Alt., Ill 2 , 421. 

2 Cf. Kornemann, op. cit., coll. 526-33. 
« Ibid., col. 533. 

« Lange, Rem. Alt., Ill 2 , 473. 

6 Heitland, The Roman Republic, III, 426. 
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that this step toward the Romanization of the Empire the govern- 
ment was in a measure forced to take. We should probably be 
doing Caesar an injustice, however, if we failed to give him credit for 
a sincere desire to develop and Romanize the provinces and for a 
definite plan to accomplish this object. He had already shown a 
sympathy for the provincials and an intelligent interest in their wel- 
fare. To put it in another way, he seems to have taken into account 
the interests of the whole Empire, and not of Rome only, in his coloniz- 
ing plans. This fact seems to be brought out clearly in his efforts to 
revive the old centers of trade and commerce at Capua, Corinth, 
Carthage, and elsewhere, and to establish new ones at such favorable 
points as Lugudunum. The subsequent history of these cities 
indicates the wisdom which Caesar showed in his choice of sites. 
Capua grew to such an extent that it is ranked as the eighth city by 
Ausonius in his ordo nobilium urbium. 1 Corinth was large and 
flourishing in the time of St. Paul, and its public buildings are men- 
tioned by Pausanias. Carthage became prosperous, and Lugu- 
dunum 2 and Arelate 2 grew to be important administrative and 
trading centers. These places and many of the other colonies 
founded by Caesar, or in pursuance of his plans, served well his 
purpose of building up trade, of improving the condition of the 
provinces, and of knitting together the different parts of the Empire. 

A glance at the table of provincial colonies shows that more than 
half of them were planted in the west, and therefore not in the 
countries with a highly developed civilization. Out of the forty- 
four established, Spain receives eleven, Gaul eight, Dahnatia four, 
and Africa six. 

From the earliest times when a colony was sent out from Rome 
the popular assembly adopted a charter for its government, and this 
charter was conferred on the colony by a duly qualified magistrate. 
Caesar introduced uniformity into these charters by drawing up in 
45 b.c. the lex Iulia municipalis to serve as a model for such consti- 
tutions in the future. 

Even in the brief analysis which has been made here of the colo- 
nizing policy of the Romans during the period of the Revolution the 

1 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Realenc., Ill, col. 1559. 

2 Cf. Bloch in Lavisse, Histoire de France, I, 352 f.; ibid., p. 338. 
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political and social movements of the time stand out clearly, as was 
remarked at the beginning. The growing influence of the commer- 
cial classes is shown in the foundations projected by Gaius Gracchus 
at Tarentum, Capua, and Carthage, and in the successful commercial 
centers established by Caesar at many points in the Empire. The 
Democratic movement is of course reflected in the plans of the Grac- 
chi, in the enrolment of the capite censi as colonists, and the purchase 
of land for them by Marius, and in the equalization of the rights 
of colonists by the lex Iulia municipalis. The appearance of the 
professional soldier and the influence of the army in politics are 
shown by the anxious provisions made for the settlement of veterans 
in colonies by Marius, Sulla, Caesar, and the Triumvirs. 

The tendency toward autocratic government is proved nowhere 
more clearly than in the fact that the colonies of Sulla and the 
Triumvirs, and most of those founded by Caesar, were not established 
by a special measure of the popular assembly passed for each colony, 
as had been the case earlier, but rather by virtue of the general 
powers vested in one man. Of all the changes in Republican policy 
which came in during this period none is more significant than the 
tendency to obliterate the line of distinction which separated the 
provinces from Italy. This movement begins as early as the third 
century B.C. with the establishment of Roman colonies in Cisalpine 
Gaul. Then come the unsuccessful attempt of Gaius Gracchus to 
establish a colony at Carthage, the founding of Narbo, the grant- 
ing of Latin rights to towns in Transpadane Gaul in 89 B.C., and 
the rights of Roman citizenship to them in 49 b.c, and finally the 
successful establishment of colonies in sixteen different provinces. 
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